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inconsistencies in criticism savour of a harmful kind of eclec- 
ticism. 

Throughout the book, perhaps the most frequently stated 
criticism is that some position or other is 'unintelligible.' It 
is apparently supposed that if any position is 'unintelligible,' the 
propositions that are used to state it are false; that any posi- 
tion is refuted if it is shown to be 'unintelligible.' "Without 
denying that this is so, the question is pertinent whether any 
single philosopher uses 'unintelligible' in any defined sense, 
and, in particular, what is meant by Professor Caldwell when 
he states that some theory is 'unintelligible.' Does he mean 
that that theory is self -contradictory ? Does he mean that it 
is inconceivable, and if so, what is meant by 'inconceivable'? 
The time seems to have come when we should demand from 
those who use this form of criticism some strict account of it. 
Such an account may be forthcoming ; but would it not be better 
to use a less ambiguous term of criticism, one also that has less 
psychological reference ? 

Bernard Mttscio. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, England. 

La Philosophie et la Sociologie d 'Alfred Fotjillee. Par 
Augustin Guyau. Paris : Felix Alcan, 1913. Pp. xix, 243. 

The brief biography which introduces this volume is written 
by the widow of the philosopher, while the book itself is a trib- 
ute of filial piety. Its author is his grandson and pupil, the 
son of his more famous pupil Jean-Marie Guyau. Its sum- 
mary of Fouill6e's philosophy is based on extracts and sum- 
maries which he had himself prepared for the author's use in 
study, on conversations with him, and on notes and fragments 
left among his papers, as well as on his published writings. It 
may therefore be considered as in a measure an independent 
source of information concerning its subject. 

The work is purely expository. Judgment and criticism are 
excluded by the purpose of M. Guyau, which was, as he says, 
to make himself "an echo." He has succeeded admirably in 
his modest but difficult role. Fouillee, despite the difficulties 
of impaired vision and ill health, under which he labored for 
the greater part of his life, was a voluminous author. The 
bibliography which closes this volume enumerates thirty-two 
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published books, aside from numerous more occasional writings. 
The synthetic character of his thought, always conciliatory, sen- 
sitive to ideas from many different quarters, and anxious to 
embody their relative truth in its own systematic insight, does 
not lend itself readily to brief yet clear restatement. M. Guyau 
deserves high praise for the way in which he has overcome these 
obstacles. His picture, like that of the camera obscura, seems 
to sharpen some of the outlines and colors of his larger origi- 
nal, and he even succeeds in conveying to his readers an ade- 
quate impression of Fouillee's persuasive eloquence. 

This little book is therefore important to all who are inter- 
ested in modern philosophy and ethics. M. Guyau makes plain 
that Fouillee, from his own special point of view, anticipated 
more than one philosophy which has lately enjoyed more atten- 
tion than his own. "Penser n'est peut-etre pas autre chose 
qu'agir avec le sentiment de cette action et des bornes qu'elle 
rencontre. ' ' Fouillee published this sentence, and others like it, 
in 1872 ! The reader will find many more equally striking an- 
ticipatory parallels, both of pragmatism and of the positions 
now identified with the name of M. Bergson. Fouillee himself 
regarded both pragmatism and Bergsonism as one-sided devel- 
opments of partial truths, and his last published work (1911) 
was a criticism of them as anti-intellectualistic theories. His 
own philosophy never belied its origin in the authentic classical 
tradition. That ideas (or what Fouillee called ideas) are forces, 
is a position not foreign to Plato ; still less to Aristotle. Fouillee 
developed his system, it is true, by a dialectic which was psy- 
chological rather than logical or ontological. M. Guyau con- 
trasts it with that of Hegel. It has a partial parallel, however, 
in the little-read Dialektik of Schleiermacher. Like Schleier- 
macher, Fouillee was the scholar of Leibniz and of Plato; his 
philosophy was one of mediation and synthesis; and its most 
striking successes were won in the field of ethics. Fouillee's 
discussions of freedom and determinism, and of the moral end 
as a persuasive ideal, are among the most notable contributions 
to ethical theory of the last fifty years; and the directness and 
precision with which he applied his theory to the solution of 
contemporary social problems is especially interesting. As a 
metaphysician, his theory of 'idees-forces,' considered as a 
synthesis of intellectualism and voluntarism, and also of real- 
ism and subjectivism, entitles him to a place of high distinction. 
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Of all this, and much more, the reader will find an adequate 
account in this book, which will probably lead him to read or 
reread Fouillee himself. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
University of Kansas. 

Mechanism, Life, and Personality. By J. S. Haldane, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. London: John Murray, 1913. Pp. vii, 139. 

Dr. Haldane has here put together, in a somewhat complete 
form, the views that have gradually become associated with his 
name. Those who have had a difficulty in realizing the signifi- 
cance of these views, will welcome this brief account of them; 
for Dr. Haldane 's name occupies so high a place among the 
names of physiologists, both at home and abroad, that all who 
are interested in the philosophy of the sciences will be ready 
to consider with attention anything he has to say on that sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Haldane has two fundamental theses: (1) The mechan- 
ical theory of life cannot possibly be applied to certain biological 
phenomena; (2) the universe is spiritual (or personal). Ac- 
cording to Dr. Haldane, these two theses are very closely re- 
lated, the considerations that prove that life cannot be explained 
mechanically leading inevitably to the doctrine that the universe 
is spiritual. 

The mechanistic theory of life is discussed at some length, 
the author stating the argument on both sides, and criticizing, 
incidentally, with great justness, theories of animistic and vital- 
istic tendency. After aiding the mechanists to rout the vitalists 
(Lect. I), he addresses himself to the task of routing the mechan- 
ists (Lect. II). 

The contention denied by Dr. Haldane is that living phe- 
nomena are mechanisms. It is, therefore, somewhat unfortu- 
nate that at no place throughout the book are we told, in a 
perfectly clear and definite manner, precisely what a mechan- 
ism is. Toward the latter part of the book, statements occur 
which give the impression that a mechanism is something that 
consists of matter and is "self -existent" (c/. pp. 81, 91). But 
the chief question that is discussed in the earlier part is whether 
or not stimulus and response are identical with "physical or 
chemical cause and effect." A negative answer is returned to 



